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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN AUGUST 


With the termination of the steel strike toward mid- 
August, steel output recovered rapidly and operations 
ended the month close to capacity. Over-all industrial 
output, which had dipped slightly in July and early Au- 
gust because of the strike, appears to have made a corre- 
sponding recovery. 

Auto output dropped further in August. It was down 
10.3 percent from July as shutdowns for model change- 
overs made themselves felt and was 34.5 percent below 
year-ago levels. Although sales also were well below 1955 
levels, they were ahead of output and stocks declined. Un- 
sold cars in dealers’ hands on Labor Day have been esti- 
mated at about 500,000, down from a record total of 
850,000 in early May and 25 percent under August, 1955. 


Construction Steady 


The dollar value of new construction reached record 
levels in August. The $4.3 billion total was up 2 per- 
cent from July and 1 percent over August of last year. 
The total of $28.4 billion for the first eight months of 
this year compares with $27.8 billion for the like period 
last year. Because of a rise in construction costs, how- 
ever, actual levels of activity may be somewhat lower 
this year than last. 

Private outlays for new construction totaled $2.8 bil- 
lion last month, 2 percent under August, 1955. The de- 
cline was concentrated in the residential field, where 
expenditures were about 14 percent under year-ago levels. 
Private residential outlays during the first eight months 
of this year were down almost a billion dollars from 1955 
levels, but the decline was more than offset by increases 
in industrial, commercial, and utility construction. Con- 
struction expenditures by public authorities were 8 per- 
cent above August, 1955, with outlays for highway con- 
struction contributing most to the increase. 


Prices Advance 


Prices appeared to be moving up again during July 
and August. The Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehen- 
sive index of wholesale prices rose 0.5 percent during 
August, lifting the index 3.3 percent above its level of 
a year ago. 

The main cause of the rise in August was the con- 
tinued increase in the wholesale cost of meat products, 
particularly of pork and beef. A number of commodities 


other than foods also moved up in August, among them 
steel scrap, cement, appliances, and machine tools. 
Higher food prices at retail were largely responsible 
for the 0.7 percent increase in the consumer price index in 
mid-July, bringing it to a record 117 percent of its 1947-49 
average. The rise in the index brought wage increases to 
about 1.3 million workers, mostly in the auto industry, 
having contracts tied to the consumer price index. 


Installment Debt Rises Further 


Installment debt rose again during July for the fifth 
straight month, the total now standing at $29.1 billion. 
The increase was partially offset by a fall in non- 
installment debt, so that total consumer credit rose only 
slightly to $37.1 billion. 

Most of the rise in installment debt is attributable 
to larger-than-seasonal increases in automobile paper and 
personal loans. Auto paper outstanding, $15.2 billion at 
the end of July, has touched new highs each month since 
December, 1954. The July increase of $131 million was, 
however, appreciably below the 1955 figure of $477 mil- 
lion. Installment debt in the form of personal loans rose 
$60 milliom during July to a total of almost $6 billion. 
The upward movement in this total has been continuous 
since January, 1954. 


Budget Surplus Expected 


If; preliminary estimates prove correct, the Federal 
government should end up with a budget surplus of $700 
million for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
This compares with last year’s surplus of $1.8 billion. 
Both revenues and expenditures were estimated at about 
$4 billion higher than in the original estimates last Jan- 
uary, revenues at $69.8 billion and expenditures at $69.1 
billion. 

Larger farm benefits account for more than half of 
the estimated increase in expenditures, with the rest com- 
ing from higher defense costs and greater subsidies of one 
kind or another. The estimate of increased revenues was 
brought about by the rising level of business activity 
which is expected to boost government tax receipts sub- 
stantially, especially from corporate and inflividual income 
taxes. Underlying these estimates is the assumption that 
business activity will remain at current levels. 
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A Neutral Federal Budget 


In the early months of 1956, Congress was widely 
dubbed with a “do-nothing” label. But by the end of the 
session, the tally showed that the Senate had passed, in 
two sessions, more bills than any other Senate in history. 
Many of these bills were, of course, insignificant. The 
character of some of the more important ones led some 
commentators to shift another widely used label from the 
Administration to Congress, calling it the “give-away” 
Congress. 


Benefits to Special Groups 


This “charge” somewhat exaggerates a fairly consist- 
ent pattern of action involving benefits to various specific 
groups. Increased payments to farmers, liberalization of 
social security, higher minimum wages, and increased 
pensions were measures of this character. 

Farm legislation included the President’s “soil bank” 
provision, which is estimated to cost $1 billion in fiscal 
1957. The new legislation, together with higher price 
supports and larger-than-expected crop yields made 
necessary an upward revision in estimated budget ex- 
penditures for agricultural programs of almost $2.5 bil- 
lion. What would have been a $1.5 billion decline on the 
basis of the original budget estimate last January was 
thus shifted to a near-billion increase in the Mid-year 
Review of the Budget in August. 

At the last minute, an extensive revision of social 
security was enacted, providing additional benefits esti- 
mated to cost almost a half billion in the first year. Two 
new features were introduced into the program. For the 
first time, the 65-year retirement age was modified, to per- 
mit payments to women over 62; and a new criterion, dis- 
ability, was introduced in providing pensions for totally 
disabled persons over 50. The latter provision was passed 
against especially strong opposition, including that of the 
Administration. It was perhaps indicative of how few 
alternative claims on the generosity of Congress were 
exerting pressure in this year of high prosperity. 

Measures like these appear to have distinct political 
potential. They are often regarded as vote-getting devices 
rather than solutions to real problems of the community. 
However, Washington observers express little agreement 
on who may have gained votes. Claims and counterclaims 
appear to have resulted more in public confusion than in 
advantage for either side. 


Some Inconsistencies 


Action in other areas showed less consistency, except 
that taxes were kept high or increased. Personal tax cuts, 
although widely contemplated early in the session, were 
postponed, and corporation income and excise taxes were 
extended. Some excise taxes were increased to finance the 
road building program. Tax receipts in fiscal 1957 are 
expected to increase almost as much as expenditures, re- 
flecting the record levels of income currently being 
realized. 

On the military front, Congress passed an additional 
appropriation of $1 billion without any budget request. 
But it then turned around and decreased the military por- 
tion of foreign aid by the same amount over strong Ad- 
ministration protests. Action relating to other aspects of 
foreign affairs showed an inclination against giving any 
advantages to foreigners. Participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation and revision of immigration 
laws were deferred. A customs revision bill was passed 
but it fell short of the measure trade advocates desired. 

Action on public works proposals was mixed. A road 
building program was passed, but a school building pro- 
posal was killed. A compromise housing measure provided 
for 35,000 units a year for two years —only a fraction 
of the number proposed by public housing advocates. The 
Upper Colorado project was passed, but the Hell’s Canyon. 
project was killed. The high level of private construction 
activity no doubt worked against proposals for Federal 
public works. 


The Road Program 


Spectacular publicity gives the impression that the 
one big accomplishment of the session was the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act. This provides for a nationwide super- 


highway system of some 41,000 miles, linking all major 


cities, to cost $25 billion in Federal funds over a 13-year 
period. Since states are required to carry 10 percent of 
the cost, the total is estimated at $27.5 billion. Assistance 
for other state and local roads will continue on the old 
basis, using 50 percent Federal funds and 50 percent 
matching state funds. An allocation of $2.5 billion in 
Federal funds has been made for secondary and local 
roads over the next three years, or a little more per year 
than all Federal highway expenditures in fiscal 1956. 

The program has been blown up through publicity so 
that it seemingly means all things to all people. It has 
been variously described as the closest thing to a real 
solution of traffic problems; the greatest public works 
program in history; a shot in the arm for the economy; 
and a model of sound government finance. 

One popular fallacy is that the program represents an 
important economic stimulus for the immediate future. 
The fact is that taxes have already risen, and since tax 
withdrawals will exceed expenditures by a considerable 
margin in fiscal 1957, the initial impact may be moder- 
ately deflationary. The total taxes earmarked for the 
program amount to $38.5 billion over a 16-year period. 
This includes some existing taxes related to highway 
traffic as well as $15 billion in new taxes. Expenditures 
are limited to tax receipts. They are not expected to reach 
the level of receipts for at least three years. 

Although the expenditure total is indeed an impressive 
sum, the period of years covered is unprecedented. The 
average annual expenditure is therefore only a little over 
$2 billion a year, of which almost half is covered by new 
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COFFEE—THE CUP OF CHEER 


The United States is by far the world’s largest con- 
sumer of coffee. Approximately 96 percent of all Ameri- 
can families use coffee and over 300 million cups are 
drunk each day. 

Coffee is not grown domestically and the industry 
in this country is limited to importing, roasting, and 
processing. Most coffee is purchased by import-jobbers 
or by large roasters whose representatives sample, grade, 
and cup-taste it for flavor and aroma before buying. Upon 
arrival in this country it is processed by the roaster who 
tests, blends, and roasts the coffee prior to packaging for 
the final part of its trip to the coffee cup. Illinois, strategi- 
cally located with reference to the flow of coffee to 
American consumers, has become established as a major 
processing state. 


The Spreading Use of Coffee 


The use of coffee dates back into early history. Ac- 
cording to an Arabian legend, a goatherd named Kaldi 
noticed that his goats became unusually frisky after eat- 
ing the berries of a certain bush. He tried the berries him- 
self, found them tasty, and told the abbot of a nearby 
monastery about them. The abbot boiled the berries in 
water and found the resulting brew so exhilarating that 
he ordered it served to his monks to aid them in staying 
awake during their nightly prayers, thus initiating the 
“coffee-break.” 

It is believed that the coffee plant is native to Abys- 
sinia but the first written mention of coffee was made in 
A.D. 900 by an Arabian physician who prescribed its use 
as a drug. Although the early medicinal history of coffee 
is obscure, it was used in medieval times in treating a 
variety of ailments. 

Coffee berries were at first eaten as food. However, 
coffee eventually evolved into a beverage prepared by 
boiling roasted beans in water. It is believed that the 
Arabs first roasted coffee merely as a means of killing 
the bean’s germinating power in an effort to protect their 
monopoly. Whatever the reason, coffee became increas- 
ingly popular as a beverage only after roasting and 
grinding were adopted as the method of preparation. 

In 1554 Constantinople became the first European 
capital to institute a coffee house, or “cafe.” They grad- 
ually grew in popularity and were soon situated all over 
Europe and England. These houses became popular as 
meeting places and were centers of news, politics, litera- 
ture, art, and music. 


Producers and Exporters 


Until the early eighteenth century the world’s supply 
of coffee beans came entirely from Yemen in southern 
Arabia. Subsequently, coffee plants were successfully in- 
troduced into Java, the West Indies, and Latin America. 
The first coffee plant in Brazil was grown by a Francis- 
can monk in the garden of a monastery at Rio de Janerio. 
Today, the great coffee plantations of Brazil produce 
about one-half of the world’s coffee supply. 


There are 25 different species of coffee, but only 
three are of commercial importance. The most important, 
which accounts for more than 80 percent of all coffee 
consumed, is that prevalent in Latin America. This 
variety grows on trees, which range from 8 to 15 feet in 
height, in the form of dark red fruit called “cherries.” 
Ordinarily, each cherry contains two beans and the aver- 
age coffee tree yields 2,000 cherries a year — about 
enough to make a pound of roasted coffee. 

The harvesting and processing of the coffee crop is 
difficult and time-consuming. The cherries are usually 
picked by hand and transported to a processing plant 
where the outer layer is stripped off. The beans are then 
spread out to dry for two or three weeks. The next step 
is the removal of the parchment coating and the silver 
skin of the bean, usually by milling machines. The beans 
are then graded and inspected, and finally packed in bags. 
They are now ready for export. 

In international trade, coffee is second in value only 
to petroleum products and is the most valuable import of 
the United States. The coffee dollar is therefore basic 
to the prosperity of Latin America and coffee is some- 
times referred to as the “currency of the Americas.” 


The Roasting and Packing Industry 


In 1955 the United States imported 19.7 million bags 
of coffee with a retail value of $2.5 billion, according 
to the Pan-American Coffee Bureau. There has been a 
leveling off in American consumption from the 1949 high 
of 22 million bags but the increased use of coffee in 
Europe has aided in maintaining world demand and high 
prices. In all, there are approximately 1,500 firms in the 
United States engaged in the importing, roasting, or 
processing of coffee. There has been a distinct trend in 
recent years toward fewer but larger roasting estab- 
lishments, and today there are 850 roasters as compared 
with 1,000 twenty years ago. The larger roasters gen- 
erally buy their coffee direct from the country of origin 
and therefore by-pass import-jobbers and brokers. The 
five largest roasters do nearly 40 percent of the roasting 
business and the 60 largest account for 80 percent. 

Instant coffee has greatly increased its sales in recent 
years and is estimated to be a $400 million industry in 
itself. About 170 different brands produced by 11 differ- 
ent companies are currently on the market. Five com- 
panies produce their own brands and the remaining six 
produce instant coffee for the private-label trade. Super 
Market News estimates that instant coffee may eventually 
claim 50 percent of the entire coffee market. 

The number of coffee roasters and packers in Illinois 
has decreased from 50 to 15 during the past 35 years. 
However, several large and well-known firms are located 
within the State. Such companies as Coffee Corporation 
of America, Continental Coffee, Jewel Tea, McLaughlin, 
National Tea, Nestle, Stewarts Private Blend, and many 
others have helped Illinois maintain a position of prom- 
inence in the coffee roasting and packing industry. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes June, 1956, to July, 1956 



















































UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 




















Percentage 
> — — T — - > “* ' July Change from 
COAL PRODUCTION oom 1956 June July 
1956 1955 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income'............. 324. 5* — 0.1} + 4.9 
Manufacturing! 
ed one 6 ne wR An eX ba Men 313. 2* —- 5.8) — 2.2 
ES ‘a ic hac bs oa's a3" 49.1%> 0.0 |} +11.8 
New construction activity' 
Private residential.......... 16.8 + 2.5} —12.2 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private nonresidential....... 18.2 +11.0 | +19.4 
ER, ¢ 6cP nin 006 ak 16.7 + 8.9 | +13.8 
oe Wie heared : 
erchandise exports........ 20. 2° — 0. +28.0 
—_ Pe Merchandise imports........|  12.4¢ | — 5.3 | +10.2 
Excess of exports........... 7.9° + 7.4 | +71.6 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
BANK DEBITS , 1 Sei See RS Saree 37.1» + 0.1 | +12.9 
| Installment credit.......... 29.1 | + 0.7 | +14.2 
: pare Business loans*............... 28.6» — 0.8 | +21.7 
= Cash farm income®............ 24. 9° + 2.7] + 3.0 
FARM PRICES 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
*L oan an Industrial production? = 100) 
78 See Sy pee Combined index............ 136* — 3.5} — 2.2 
Durable manufactures...... . 149 —- 5.1] — 3.9 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. . . 127* — 0.8} + 0.8 
GS his Sid ns «Gist ou 122* — 5.4] + 1.7 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
July Percentage Production workers. ........ 103* — 3.0| — 2.8 
wre 1956 Change from Factory worker earnings* 
(1947-49 | June July Average hours worked....... 101 0.0} — 0.7 
= 100) 1956 1955 Average hourly earnings..... 147 — 0.5 | + 3.7 
Average weekly earnings..... 148 —-0.5| + 2.9 
Electric power!................ 201.5 atu oe Construction contracts awarded® 281 — 2.2| — 5.4 
Coal production?............... 62.2 —14.2 | + 3.7 Department store sales?....... 126* + 1.6] + 1.6 
Employment — manufacturing®..| 104.7 ~ 281 + 0. Consumers’ price index*....... 117 + 0.7 | + 2.0 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing) 149.3" | + 0.3 | + 4.2 Wholesale prices‘ 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 118.0 | + 1.7 | + 2.6 All commodities. ........... 114 — 0.2) + 3.2 
Consumer prices in Chicago’....| 120.5 +0.8/) + 1.9 Farm products............. 90 — 1.2) + 0.7 
Construction contracts awarded*®| 278.0 +7.7| — 7.4 Foods........--++-0+-005: 102 -— 0.1) — 0.9 
Bank debits’.................. 171.8 | — 3.0] +13.2 Other........... Ste tee ease 121 — 0.2) + 4.1 
RE rie Orr 80.0 —- 1.1 0.0 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 218.8 | + 0.2 | +17.0 Received by farmers........ 90 — 1.1] + 3.4 
Petroleum production™......... 130.6 + 4.3 | + 2.7 Paid by farmers............ 115 + 0.9) + 2.7 
re eee 854 — 1.2} + 1.2 














1Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of aber: 


* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; >U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. 


Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill, Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 
1955. 


Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. 
*June data; comparisons relate to May, 


1956, and June, 
> Seasonally adjusted. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 








1956; comparisons relate to May, 1956, and 
official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; ? U. S. 
of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
*® Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. 


June, 1955. 
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1956 1955 
Item 
Aug. 25 Aug. 18 Aug. 11 Aug. 4 July 28 Aug. 27 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..} 1,658 1,647 1,583 1,540 1,505 1,607 

Electric power by utilifies........... mil. of kw-hr........ 11,340 11,794 11,530 11,190 11,295 10 ,906 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . . 88 120 128 132 133 150 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. Chee DAR... 5 so ees 7,127 7,122 7 ,086 7,065 7 ,086 6,685 

SE POE eee err eee 1947-49=100....... 137 125 82 24 24 127 
FRGIE COBIORUNODD, oo 6.06. s cccevccs cues thous. of cars....... 770 770 715 660 650 792 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 120 111 107 104 97 111 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

pe er eT ae ery. 1947-49=100....... 114.6 114.5 114.2 114.2 114.1 110.9 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 122.3 122.2 121.9 121.5 121.4 117. 5* 
7 RIEL, ob oo 0 cambac pe amiey 1947-49=100....... 90.9 90.9 90.6 89.4 88.6 89.2 

inance: 

nN. ba ksibiwee tan oo mil. of dol..........| 29,182 29 ,029 28,727 28,734 28 ,623 24,050 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 215 289 229 282 274 180 














Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


* Monthly index for August, 1955. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


State Income Payments 


Personal income in the United States rose 7 percent 
last year to $303 billion. The advance was widely shared 
throughout the country, with income in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia at new records. In other states, 
reduced farm income kept income below previous highs or 
resulted in declines. Without exception nonfarm income 
was at a new high in every state. 

Per capita incomes for the United States as a whole 
rose 5 percent to $1,847. At the top of the list was Dela- 
ware with per capita income of $2,513, followed by Con- 
necticut, Nevada, the District of Columbia, New Jersey, 
California, New York, and Illinois, with incomes over 
$2,250. At the other end of the scale were Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and South 
Dakota, where incomes per person were under $1,250. 


Prices Important in GNP Change 


Gross national product moved up $5 billion in the 
second quarter to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$408 billion. The increase compares with a $1.5 billion 
rise in the first quarter and a $9.4 billion advance in 
the second quarter of 1955. This year, however, in con- 
trast to last, advancing prices have been much more 
significant in the movement of GNP. In the second quar- 
ter, consumer prices increased 1 percent, with food prices 
up 2 percent; industrial prices have continued upward, 
although at a somewhat slower rate than in the second 
half of 1955. Only about half of the second-quarter change 
in GNP was due to a real increase in output; the re- 
mainder reflects the price changes. A year ago the price 
averages were still holding steady and prices contributed 
virtually nothing to the dollar increase in output. 

On the whole the steam has been let off the boom 
in the first half of 1956. Whereas last year the advance 


RATES OF CHANGE IN GNP COMPONENTS 


(Seasonally adjusted annual rates) 
,; Ff | Ff 


TOTAL GNP 
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EQUIPMENT 
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INVESTMENT 


GOVERNMENT 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





received support from all major sectors of the economy, 
with the exception of foreign investment, this year move- 
ments in the important sectors have been divergent. As 
shown by the chart, the increase in gross national product 
from the fourth quarter of 1955 to the second quarter of 
1956, at seasonally adjusted annual rates, was less than a 
third of the increase in the first half of 1955. Consump- 
tion, despite reduced purchases of durable goods in 1956, 
has continued to account for roughly half of the over-all 
change. But residential construction in the first half of 
1956 declined about as much as other construction ad- 
vanced, and the rate of inventory accumulation, though 
still high, slacked off considerably from the fourth-quarter 
rate. Government outlays also contributed considerably 
less to the advance this year than last. Aside from con- 
sumption, the important factors keeping the advance alive 
in 1956 were record volumes of exports and of private 
plant and equipment investment. : 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


2nd Qtr. Ist Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 
1956 1956 1955 
Gross national product........... 408.3 403.4 387.4 
Personal consumption......... 263.7 261.7 251.8 
Durable goods.............. 33.4 34.8 35.3 
Nendaneite es See 132.3 130.5 125.3 
SeOWGE i055 § veined sia'cans 3 98.0 96.4 91.2 
Domestic investment.......... 64.2 63.1 60.2 
New construction........... 33.1 32.6 32.9 
Producers’ durable equipment 27.5 26.4 22.4 
Change in business inventories 3.5 4.1 4.9 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 3.9 4.2 4.5 
Foreign investment............ 1.7 an —.9 
Government purchases......... 78.7 78.5 76.2 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
National income................ n.a. 334.9 321.9 
Personal income................ 322.9 317.5 303.8 
Disposable personal income....... 284.9 280.2 268.5 
Personal saving................. 21.2 18.6 16.7 


Security Offerings at Record 


The need for funds to finance corporations’ current 
race to build plant and equipment facilities induced firms 
to go into the capital markets with a record volume of 
new security issues in the second quarter. Securities of- 
fered for cash sale totaled $3 billion, slightly over the 
previous high reached in the fourth quarter of 1955. This 
compares with offerings of $2.2 billion in the previous 
quarter and $2.4 billion in the second quarter last year. 

The total volume of new offerings in the first half 
of 1956 amounted to $5.2 billion, $450 million above the 
first half of 1956. The increase was due to a spurt in 
offerings of bond issues during the second quarter, in- 
tended largely for financing capacity expansion. Equity 
issues, which were unusually heavy in 1955, were $200 
million under last year’s first half in the first half of 1956, 


Foreign Investment Holdings Increased 


United States private investment in foreign countries 
continued at a rapid pace in 1955. Total investment rose 
by $2.4 billion to $29.0 billion at the end of the year. Of 
the increase, $1.6 billion represented direct investment 
in foreign branches and subsidiaries, with about $600 
million of this going into foreign manufacturing concerns, 
$500 million into petroleum, and the remainder scattered 
among other industries. Although the net purchase of 
foreign securities during the year was small, prices abroad 
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moved up so that the value of security holdings rose by 
nearly $500 million. Short-term deposits and other short- 
term assets accounted for the remainder of the increase. 

Foreign investment in this country increased in value 
by $2.8 billion to $29.5 billion. However, the composition 
of this change was substantially different from that of 
American foreign investment. Long-term investment rose 
by $1.7 billion, but nearly $1.2 billion of this increase 
resulted from appreciation of corporate stocks. The rest 
of the advance in total foreign investment here repre- 
sented increased holdings of liquid dollar assets (bank 
deposits and Government obligations). 


Housing Decline Continues 


The number of nonfarm houses started in July held 
steady at the June volume of slightly over an annual rate 
of 1 million units (seasonally adjusted). This, however, 
was 18 percent below July of last year. For the year 
through July, new starts totaled 662,900 units, off 18 
percent from the corresponding 1955 period and slightly 
below the first seven menths of 1954 (see chart). 

Indications are for further greater-than-seasonal cut- 
backs in months to come. Contract awards for residential 
construction in 37 eastern states, as reported by the 
Dodge Corporation in July, were 21 percent below July, 
1955. Applications for VA and FHA loans have continued 
downward. In July requests for VA appraisals totaled 
34,600, down 16,800 from a year ago, and FHA applica- 
tions at 16,900 were 7,500 under July, 1956. Of longer- 
term significance is the fact that homebuilding has run 
well ahead of family formation in recent years. Between 
April of 1950 and 1956, the number of nonfarm house- 
holds formed averaged 976,000 annually, fully 20 percent 
below the annual average of nonfarm houses started 
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during the period. Although demolitions have absorbed 
some of this gap, vacancy rates have been rising — from 
1.6 percent of the housing stock in April, 1950, to 2.7 
percent in early 1956. 


Employment Still Rising 

Employment continued its upward trek in August, 
rising by 100,000 workers to 66.8 million. At the same 
time, unemployment dropped, as many teenagers either 
found jobs or dropped out of the labor force. Census 
data in thousands of workers are as follows: 


Aug July Au 
, 1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force............ 68 ,947 69 ,489 67,726 
Employment. ...........2...: 66,752 66,655 65 ,488 
Pree 7,265 7,700 7,536 
Nonagricultural............. 59 ,487 58,955 57,952 
Unemployment............... 2,195 2,834 2,238 





A Neutral Federal Budget 


(Continued from page 2) 
taxes. The peak in expenditure expected to be reached 
around 1960 is $3 billion. After taking account of the 
tax offsets, this is hardly a major stimulus to a $400 
billion economy. 

Furthermore, the program is not set up in such a way 
that the Federal government will build roads that would 
not otherwise be built. The initiative remains with the 
states, who decide, subject to Federal approval, where 
and when roads are to be built. During recent months 
new road construction has been running at an annual 
rate of $5.2 billion, of which about $4.5 billion is financed 
out of the state and local funds. Many existing road proj- 
ects would qualify for Federal aid under the new pro- 
gram; and from the state point of view there is no reason 
why they should not be shifted into it. To the extent that 
this occurs, offsets must be reckoned against the level of 
expenditures nominally achieved by the program. 


Influence of Budget Is Minimal 


There can be no doubt that the Federal budget is 
rising. Increases run all through it on both the expendi- 
ture and revenue sides. Expenditure estimates for most 
agencies are higher in fiscal 1957 than in the year com- 
pleted last June 30. Some of the increases do not repre- 
sent changes in real activity; larger deposits to civil 
service retirement funds and reduced sales of mortgages 
and Reconstruction Finance Corporation assets are of 
this character. Other items reflect rising prices rather 
than more goods and services. Thus, interest charges on 
the Federal debt are estimated to increase by $300 million 
despite some debt reduction. 

The economic stimulus involved in these changes is 
minimal. Increased expenditures partly and increased 
taxes very largely are following rather than leading the 
economy. Any contributions toward higher activity from 
the expenditure side seem likely to be pretty well offset by 
higher taxes. In the months ahead, therefore, budget 
changes will probably be much more influenced by than 
they will influence what happens in the economy. 

~ome observers see in the budget or in recent govern- 
ment actions a definite advantage for one party or the 
other in the November elections. The justification for 
such views is rather weak. The budget appears to be 
neutral with respect to election as well as to business 


prospects. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Industrial Wage Dispersion 


How representative is the average wage in an indus- 
try? This is the question under study by L. Earl Lewis 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent report pub- 
lished in the July Monthly Labor Review. He computed 
an index of dispersion for each of 31 manufacturing in- 
dustries, using the range of the middle half of the work- 
ers in an industry relative to the median wage. If the 
index is small, it means that wage earners are grouped 
close to the median and that the average wage is rep- 
resentative. 

The greatest amount of dispersion was found in the 
full-fashioned-hosiery industry with an index of 62, 
whereas in the motor vehicle industry the index was only 
9. More than half of the indexes fell between 20 and 35, 
and all but four fell between 15 and 46. 

Occupational composition is one factor behind the 
great differences in industrial wage dispersion. The 
higher level of skill needed, the greater the dispersion 
in general. The proportions of men and women workers 
also accounted for some of the difference, since wages 
of male workers are usually higher than those of female 
employees; separate indexes computed for each sex were 
considerably lower than those for the whole industry, and 
the dispersion for women was generally smaller than that 
for men. Geographical distribution of the industry, the 
extent of unionization, and the extent to which incentive 
pay, rather than hourly wages, was used also contributed 
to the differences among industries. 

The level of the average wage in an industry, on the 
other hand, was not a factor of importance. The trend 
toward higher wages in the postwar period, however, has 
led to some decrease in the amount of dispersion. 


Record Farm Debt 


Farmers continued to borrow heavily during 1955. 
Mortgage debt rose 10 percent to a total of $9 billion, 
and non-real-estate debt grew 8 percent to almost $8 
billion on January 1, 1956, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was the tenth consecutive 
year that mortgage debt rose, and with the exception of 
1953, the twelfth for non-mortgage debt. Increased mech- 
anization and improvement and the rising spiral of farm 
land values are the factors behind the doubling of farm 
debt in the postwar period. 

All major mortgage lenders increased their holdings 
of farm debt in 1955, with gains ranging from 3 percent 
for the Farmers Home Administration to 17 percent for 
the Federal land banks. Non-real-estate loans by the 
Farmers Home Administration, however, declined by 6 
percent during the year. Banks and production credit 
associations more than made up this drop. 


Household Helpers 


The end of floor waxing may be in sight with the 
introduction of such new products as CLV-300, made by 
the Eltee Company, Box 173, Burbank, California. It is 
a liquid vinyl, suitable for use on linoleum or rubber-tiled 
floors, which covers the floor with a clear film that will 
not stain or scuff. 

An adjustable door frame is an easy answer to the 
problems of swelling and shrinking doors. Made by Mor- 
Nu Products Corporation, 125 Thames Street, Bristol, 
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Rhode Island, the frame may be adjusted with a screw 
driver. 


Income Distribution, 1955 


Incomes have continued to move higher, with the 
expansion felt throughout the income scale. The Federal 
Reserve Board reported a median income per spending 
unit of $3,960 in 1955, up almost 5 percent from 1954. 

Most occupational groups had higher incomes in 1955 
than in the previous year, but farm operators, self- 
employed persons, and unskilled and service workers ex- 
perienced slight declines, according to the Federal Reserve 
sample. Only in the case of farm operators, however, 
did more spending units report a drop in income than 
a rise. 

Income distribution in 1955 varied widely by occupa- 
tional group, as illustrated in the accompanying chart. 
The professional and self-employed groups showed a pat- 
tern similar to that of the managerial units, with the 
largest portion of their members having incomes in the 
highest brackets. Skilled and semi-skilled workers, on 
the other hand, clustered between $5,000 and $7,500, but 
their numbers dwindled sharply above that level. Incomes 
of clerical and sales workers were distributed like those 
of the skilled workers, except that they showed a bimodal 
pattern, with a minor peak between $3,000 and $4,000, 
where many store and other clerks are grouped, and a 
major peak between $5,000 and $7,500, at the level of 
many commissioned industrial salesmen. The majority of 
farm operators were concentrated in the lower income 
brackets, a pattern similar to that of unskilled workers. 


INCOME VARIATION BY OCCUPATION, 1955 
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PARTY PLATFORMS AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


PHILLIP MONYPENNY, Associate Professor of Political Science 


Both political parties have set forth platforms with 
seemingly important implications for future action. The 
Republican platform is relatively general, with much of 
its length taken up with a “statement of principle” and 
praise of President Eisenhower as an indispensable leader. 
The Democratic platform is much longer and contains 
both a series of attacks on the record of the party in 
power and a series of rather specific pledges of perform- 
ance if elected. 

Perhaps the most dramatic issues of the present day 
are those which arise in foreign affairs and in the field 
of civil rights. These are subordinated in both platforms. 
Each party acclaims peace without making proposals to 
deal with the hard choices of a struggle in a divided 
world, and both urge a peaceful achievement of the 
aspirations of peoples who have so long been denied them. 
It is, however, to the economic issues raised by the plat- 
forms which this article is addressed, though in time of 
prosperity these lack immediate drama. 


Platform Pledges 


In their platform, the Republicans proclaim prosperity 
as the result of their policies of encouraging initiative, 
reducing waste, and balancing the budget. They point to 
the high level of employment and of income, assert that 
inflation has been controlled, and assure farmers that 
Republican policies will restore the health of agriculture 
by reducing the surplus of storable commodities while 
leaving the farmer freer from governmental regulation. 
The platform suggests rather than promises the possibility 
of tax cuts, given continued prosperity. 

The Democrats, in their assault on the Republican 
record, declare prosperity to be in part a myth, main- 
taining that there are areas and groups of people who do 
not share in it, and that farmers in particular have suf- 
fered a drastic decline in income. Perhaps the most 
vehement indictment in the platform, apart from its agri- 
cultural and natural: resources sections, is of the “hard 
money” or high-interest policy which is asserted to have 
increased costs to farmers, small businessmen, consumers, 
and taxpayers “to the profit of a few moneylenders.” 

In specific pledges, and apart from these general dis- 
cussions of economic policy, the Democratic platform is 
quite rich. The most striking of these pledges, that to 
expand the national income to $500 billion a year and 
raise standards of living by 20 percent, is accompanied 
by no indication of the means of doing this. On the other 
hand, some of the pledges, such as that to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act, are clear in the action which they envisage. 
Promises include tax relief when possible for lower- and 
middle-income families, an extended system of unem- 
ployment compensation with disability payments, ex- 
panded public housing, adjustment of interest rates on 
the national debt, and achievement of 100 percent parity 
for farm prices, to name a few. 

The Republican specifics are not so many but to a 
remarkable extent parallel the Democratic pledges. 
Among them are praise of the party’s achievement of a 
balanced budget and promises of first consideration for 
lower- and middle-income groups in tax reduction, a con- 
tinuance of subsidized public housing and slum clearance, 
aid for school construction, Federal action to reinsure 
privately operated health insurance schemes, and continu- 
ance of various aids to farmers. 


Points of Agreement 


A comparison of the two programs reveals that al- 
though there may be differences of emphasis there is 
scarcely a difference of doctrine. Both assume free enter- 
prise as the basic condition of the economy. The Repub- 
licans claim credit for business expansion because of the 
confidence that they have created at home and abroad. 
The Democrats claim that Republican policies have 
checked economic expansion. Both parties are for aid to 
small business and both propose vigorous action against 
monopoly. 

Neither platform proposes any sharp break with gov- 
ernmental policies as they have developed in the last half 
century. Whatever the doctrinaire prophets of free en- 
terprise may preach, protection of the individual is part 
of the program of both parties. In the welfare proposals 
there is little difference except for the express Democratic 
endorsement of disability payments as a part of unem- 
ployment compensation, a proposal already in effect in 
several states. Nor is there any concern by either party 
about governmental intervention in economic affairs as 
long as it is confined to taxation, expenditure, and mone- 
tary policy and to protection against what are regarded 
as abuses in such fields as monopoly and labor. It is 
assumed by both parties that government can and should 
keep the economy stable. 

The positions of both parties with respect to interna- 
tional economic policy seem very close, though there may 
be a difference of emphasis. Expanded international trade, 
as accomplished through the reciprocal trade agreements 
program and GATT, is praised, though the Democrats 
express some reservations about trade concessions made 
by a Republican executive. The continuance of military 
and technical assistance to foreign nations is also en- 
dorsed by both parties. 

Neither party proposes seriously to change the propor- 
tion of the national income which is absorbed by taxation 
and spent through public rather than through private 
channels. This means also that the share of the national 
income devoted to national defense is not challenged by 
either party, although the Democrats do accuse the Re- 
publicans of being governed by budgetary rather than by 
military considerations in determining the level of 
spending. 

Within this general agreement on economic issues 
divergent tendencies may be noted. The Democratic plat- 
form is more emphatic in its support of governmental 
grants to individuals whether as part of a social insurance 
scheme or as part of a farm program. It is more dedicated 
to direct governmental action in such fields as the exploi- 
tation of atomic energy. It endorses the public develop- 
ment of hydroelectric sites and firmly supports the 
Tennessee Valley Authority power complex, as in its 
criticism of the Dixon-Yates contract. 

The Republican platform makes more mention of local 
and private initiative and of the indirect achievement of 
economic objectives, such as the reinsurance of private 
health insurance and of flood control risks, rather than 
direct government insurance. Emphasis in the Republican 
platform is somewhat more on the limitation of govern- 
ment expenditure; in the Democratic platform it is on the 
achievement of goals which require expenditure. It might 
be said that the Republican platform lays stress on ex- 
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pansion by increased private investment, the Democratic 
on the direct promotion of increased consumption to 
secure individual well-being. 


How Platforms Are Written 

It is well known that the platform of a party is in 
part a response to various demands made on the party and 
that it is used as a bait to win the support of various 
doubtful groups. The Democratic platform, the platform 
of a party lacking the presidency, probably owes its 
length to the variety and vehemence of the groups who 
appeared before the resolutions committee to demand that 
action be taken. The Republican platform, in contrast, 
was conditioned by the overwhelming personal popu- 
larity of the President and by his views on issues. 

The process of platform-making is quite different from 
the process of legislation, which is the means whereby 
party promises become action. There are advantages to 
every petitioning group in getting its ideas accepted in 
the party platform. The concomitant disadvantages to 
their opponents are not necessarily as great, paradoxical 
as that may seem. In the several stages of legislation, 
the power to obstruct a bill is not necessarily diminished 
by the previous party commitment. 

To illustrate, the elaborate bargaining of Southern 
representatives on the civil rights provisions of the 
Democratic platform was largely in vain if they hoped 
to avoid a repetition of the 1948 and 1952 endorsements. 
They did avoid a specific pledge of enforcement of the 
Supreme Court ruling on segregation in public education. 
But they had to accept a declaration of equal rights which 
is quite incompatible with the continuance of any sort of 
legal segregation. Yet no one supposes that the South 
will bolt on this issue. They can continue their previous 
course of preventing Senate action, either in committee 
or on the floor by filibuster. 


The Legislative Process 

The business of legislation or even of administrative 
action is quite different. Here what is done has immediate 
meaning. To pay Paul is often to rob Peter. The easy 
pledges of the platform makers are therefore not likely to 
be redeemed at face value by those who make govern- 
mental policy. The Democrats may deplore the Taft- 
Hartley Act but they are unlikely to have a congressional 
majority large enough to survive the inevitable defections 
from their own ranks in any attempt to repeal it. The 
Republican platform may extol private enterprise but 
there are not enough Republican members of Congress 
unconditionally committed to that doctrine to make pos- 
sible the legislative validation of a new Dixon-Yates 
contract. 

Whatever the position of the President on platform 
issues, his obligations run to the people who elected him 
rather than to the platform drafters of his party. More- 
over, the overlap of positions, sectional and doctrinal, 
among the members of both parties in House and Senate 
is such that no important measure is likely to be adopted 
without a bipartisan vote. Each party has a group of 
members who will vote with the opposition if party action 
is too far from their own positions. 

Straight party votes tend to be deliberate demonstra- 
tions of a party position in a circumstance in which a 
party action is not likely to be literally written into law. 
These include the vote of a single house on an issue on 
which the other house will most likely be in disagreement ; 
the attempt to override a presidential veto; the recom- 
mitment of a bill to a committee. When the action taken 


will clearly be embodied in a final policy, such clear-cut 
positions demonstrating party differences are less likely. 

The development of party action to shape govern- 
mental policy, whether in Congress or in the executive 
branch, is most likely to follow the specific political 
factors which cluster around particular issues rather than 
to follow the general trend of the platform. The Demo- 
cratic pledge of price supports at 90 percent of parity 
is significant both because of the size of the farm vote 
and because high price ‘supports still have the endorse- 
ment of a large and active farm organization. The omis- 
sion of the Brannan plan from their platform is an 
indication of the opposition of the two remaining general 
farm organizations to so explicit a recognition of the 
dependence of farmers on the government. The split in 
the farm organizations on high-level price supports gives 
the Republican platform endorsing flexible supports and 
surplus disposal its point. 

On the particular issues that are the stuff of legislative 
and administrative action, House and Senate members 
of both parties are likely to take characteristic positions 
differing from those of their colleagues and from that of 
the President. Each member has his own constituency, to 
which he is more responsive than he is to his party col- 
leagues. Each constituency has its own peculiarities which 
determine his responses to issues. Each also shares simi- 
larities with other constituencies that provide the under- 
lying continuities of political life. Eastern and Western 
congressmen of both parties, according to the Congres- 
sional Quarterly’s annual tabulations, tend to support the 
President more often than the Middle Westerners. The 
people of these constituencies neither hold themselves to 
strict loyalty to a party nor expect it of their repre- 
sentatives. 

The unity of views within a party suggested by a 
common platform is therefore misleading. It appears that 
the principles of economic analysis can be applied to party 
platforms only after the possible consequences of those 
platforms have been examined in terms of the complex 
forces critical for legislative action. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The broad similarities and the specific differences 
which the party platforms reveal have a limited signifi- 
cance for future governmental action. The platform- 
making process and the process of legislative and 
executive action are essentially different. Therefore the 
particular views which are expressed, even when mark- 
edly different, are very imperfect indications of what 
consequences may follow from them. The stresses that 
accompany particular issues sometimes minimize and 
sometimes exaggerate party differences in action. They 
make some platform promises quite irrelevant to later 
action, and other promises quite relevant indeed. 

The advocacy of general principles is particularly mis- 
leading. A close view of any chain of decisions, such as 
those in connection with price control during the Korean 
war, shows that apparently simple general principles, 
such as holding the average price level to a pre- 
determined level, quickly become irrelevant in the de- 
veloping political and economic context. Demands 
irreconcilable with such principles arise for adjustments 
to benefit particular groups or to achieve goals which 
momentarily are of unique importance. It is the process of 
decision in particular contexts that makes the process of 
verbal elaboration of explicit statements, such as those 
of party platforms, largely irrelevant to the making of 
governmental policy. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Sharp seasonal declines marked Illinois business 
activity during July. Department store sales dropped 24 
percent from June as relief from the hot weather ‘halted 
a scurry for summer apparel and other goods; on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis, however, sales edged up slightly, 
continuing a record buying spree begun last fall. Coal 
production fell off by 14 percent during the month, partly 
as a result of the steel strike, but it remained ahead of 
last year’s level. Manufacturing employment, electric 
power production, and bank debits also were down 
somewhat. 

Business loans, on the other hand, began their autumn 
seasonal rise without the customary spring cutback; they 
totaled almost 31 percent more than they did in July, 
1955. Construction contracts rose 8 percent during the 
month after a two-month decline; they remained below 
year-ago levels, however. 


Black Gold Rush 


Record drilling continues to develop new sources of 
oil in Illinois. In the first eight months of this year, 14 
new pools were discovered, and almost sixty extensions 
to existing pools have been made. 

The most active drilling has been in east-central 
Illinois, where five new pools and fourteen extensions 
have been found. The first producing well in Douglas 
County was completed less than a year ago, and there 
are now almost 100 wells. The surge of production was 
one cause of a petroleum price war in that area. 

Production so far this year has run slightly ahead of 
that in the first eight months of 1956, although the gap in 
recent months has narrowed. Almost 55 million barrels 
were pumped through August, 3 percent more than in the 
same period a year ago. 


CHANGES IN PUBLIC AID ROLLS 
(June, 1955, to June, 1956) 
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Declining Public Aid Rolls 


The year 1956 has brought a steady decline in the 
public aid rolls of Illinois. The drop of 18,000 since 
February more than erased the rise of last winter, bring- 
ing the total number of recipients down to 268,000 persons 
in June, 3 percent below the level a year earlier. 

Most important was the 27 percent drop in participants 
in the general assistance program, as shown in the ac- 
companying chart. The high level of employment in the 
State, reaching record amounts in the spring, sharply 
reduced the number receiving unemployment insurance 
compensation, the most volatile portion of the general 
assistance program. 

The decline in general assistance was also aided by 
transfers of children in the Chicago area from that pro- 
gram to the aid to dependent children roll. A change in 
the eligibility requirements for the latter program has 
brought a stream of such switches, and the number of 
dependent children has risen to an all-time high of 
99,000. 

The effect of these two programs just about can- 
celed each other. However, the old age assistance program 
declined almost 5 percent, bringing down the total. 
Liberalization of disability definitions resulted in a 56 
percent rise in disability rolls, but the number involved 
is very small relative to those in the other programs. 


Revenue Rise 

The new use tax on out-of-state purchases and the 
increased sales tax rate were major factors behind the 
record tax collection of $516 million during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956. This was an increase of $82 
million, or almost 20 percent, over the previous year. 

Together the sales and use taxes produced 85 percent 
of the additional revenue. Of the total, $267 million came 
from the 214-cent sales tax, $60 million more than in 
fiscal 1955 when it was only 2 cents. The new use tax, 
also 214 cents, added more than $10 million. 

Most other taxes were also up. The cigarette, liquor, 
motor fuel, and public utility taxes rose between 4 and 7 
percent each, and the tax on private railroad car lines 
yielded 2 percent more. Only the tax receipts on coin- 
operated amusement devices showed a drop, falling by 
more than 8 percent; however, this is one of the less 
important taxes. 

Tax collections during July, 1956, ran 23 percent 
ahead of those in July a year earlier. The taxes on private 
car lines and coin-operated amusement devices were the 
only ones which did not participate in the rise. 


Growth in Heliports Predicted 

A tripling of helicopter terminals in the next five years 
has been predicted for Illinois by the State Aeronautics 
Director. They are simpler and less costly to build than 
facilities for regular planes, largely because of the very 
much smaller take-off and landing space required. 

Director Abney also thinks that travel in other types 
of planes will increase rapidly in Illinois, but at a some- 
what lower rate than helicopters. He advises communities 
to set up airport authorities to take charge of the 
expansion. State aid will contribute more than $3 million 
in the two years ending in June, 1957, to aid 35 local 
airports under State-local and Federal-State-local pro- 
grams. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 











July, 1956 
oa os Electric Estimated 
Building : Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! pct eg Retail | ment Store | Debits | Recei 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales‘ (000,000) (000) 
ILLINOIS. . . SER aRRaaRET aE Tae $40, 134 1,029 46 ° $544, 131° e $15,016 $12,283 
une, yee —2. —2. —7. aa —3. —10. 
Percentage change from... . . jure 1955....| +433.7 +36 ~2.4 +2 +132 49.5 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
Gi kc... in wae: $27,181 767 854 $399,083 i $13,740 $10,728 
une, —9. —2. —7. = —2. —9. 
Percentage change from { July, 1955 +488 42.2 mS +2 +138 +10.1 
pa eee he me PB es eps Otay Say egy $ 999 n.a. $ 8,029 $ 60 $ 127 
June, 1956... =7.2 ~3.3 —28 —11.0 +0.5 
Percentage change from BS | bem 1955....| +97.8 -4.9 +1 +10.3 +217 
ES RSS ae S| LEE & $ 279 n.a. $ 5,570 $ 40 $ 59> 
Disicieinins oteahedk led {June, 1956....| —13.6 : 8.7 23 -0.7 ma. 
8 ge “***VJuly, 1955....] —45.9 —7.4 +3 +11.5 n.a. 
pS PRY Oy eR BH TELS $ 752 n.a. $11 , 567 $ 75 $ & 
ERT a {June, 1956....| —48.8 9.6 —26 -8.9 ~ 5.7 
ge ge ****VJuly, 1955....] —22.2 ~7.2 —J +9.6 +18.8 
LEE PE EE! LEED E Roy ote Ee $ 292 n.a. $ 4,792 n.a. $ 44 
une, 1956.... +86.0 —7.2 na. +4.6 
Percentage change from .. {jure 1955....| +37.7 fi 8 +29 1 
Rock Island-Moline....................... $4,907 20,705 $ 9,406 $ 95° $ 109 
June, 1956....| +67.5 —8.2 -5.0 na. ~8.9 —21.9 
P ta h from 
a a oe July, 1955 +590.2 -9.2 —9.2 +5.9 —8.0 
Mae. 0 ch Et ae $1,753 37,737 $18,544 ‘i $ 71 $ 181 
une, 1956.... +45. —7.1 —4. a —5.9 —4.6 
Percentage change from....{June 1955....| +8.3 +10.4 +10 +108 +50 49.2 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
SI ho tk cs $ 154 7,688 $ 5,193 $ 59 $ 94 
Percentane chanan fram ({um® 1956...) —26.5 -3.9 —4.6 n.a. —13.2 —13.8 
ge ge **\July, 1955....) —24.1 +10.3 ~8.3 —1.9 +23.4 
Champaign-Urpana.....................0.. $ 509 10 ,639 $ 7,350 $ 63 $ 72> 
P t h vet {Jape 1956.... +37 .6 +4.6 —5.8 n.a. —5.9 n.a. 
I een ee TE, OE tk | +12.3° -7.2 +1.9 n.a. 
WII, oi ooo ooo ve neiecketas een $ 318 11,367 $ 5,850 $ 50 $ 53 
une, 1956... G3 +8.5 -7.5 —13 -9.4 —15.1 
Percentage change from . {June 1955 42.9 +36 10.6 =¢ -4.6 —4.5 
RT I AEST | ET ey $1,386 32,251 $11,585 $ 109 $ 96 
Deccdaieiids ehiaiish: Mined: Laas 2 ee +1.2 —4.5 —174 ae Oe —22.6 
ee Se ee - + Tie e e . e +9.8 —2.2 —74 —4.1 +11.2 
ES FY PL EDEL TY Pe eo aera e Te $ 310 8,271 $ 3,972 n.a. $ 31 
Se PEE FE {June, 1956 —46.5 +3.2 —10.2 n.a. —15.6 
a aaa eae July, 1955 —0.6 +8.4 —12.6 +5.9 
Re Re aera i) NET ek Me $ 366 51,2464 | $17,333 $ 222 $ 205 
RRO S SPINE: {June, 1956... ~f.7 7.4 Pe —254 —5.9 —22.6 
7 ge ge **\July, 1955....] -—75.4 +9.4 —8.8 —14 +9.8 +5.4 
eS el PRESTR Se) Lee. > $ 290 8,744 $ 4,917 $ 40 $ 53 
PRS ay ea tag Oe {June 1956 —30.1 6.9 —Se 7 a i a 
ad ge 8 July, 1955 —62.2 +6.4 —8.3 —10 +5.3 —5.6 
a, Sheet eee ee Fee es $ 214 36,4534 | $13,183 $ 117 $ 196 
Riceandie iene aoe {June 1956....]| +32.9 +8.4 —3.6 04 —1.3 —17.4 
ae aa "+" Vuly, 1955....] —47.3 +5.1 —6.8 —74 +12.0 —10.9 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
East St. Louis............... ges $ my: 8,182 $ 8,764 $138 ¥ Py 
une, yaks —29. +15. —8. Nn.a. é : 
Percentage change from | bra 1955...) —69.5 +210 —14.6 421.5 +16.2 
pee Rpts hebeet egaeny tet pee $ 238 14,582 $ 4,734 $ 37 $ 27 
une, 1956.... +18 .9 -—0.5 —11.9 n.a. —17.6 —12.6 
Percentage change from.. . {Jure 1955....| +56.6 45.8 —13.0 —1.8 —Oi2 
I Bot ob ewiakd hae eax daetionsel $ 95 13 ,749 $ 4,260 n.a. $ 46 
p all {June, 1956....| —16.7 +22.3 a§.2 n.a. 412.5 
ercentage change ****\July, 1955...) —29.7 +27.1 —12.1 +20.3 























* Total for cities listed. 





> Four-week accountin 
surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


wer companies. 
parisons relate to March, 1956, and April, 1955. 
St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales 


g period ending July 27, 1956. * Includes East Moline. 4 Includes immediately 


Sources: ! U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local 
Department of Revenue. Data are for April, 1956, the most recent available. Com 
* Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth ( 
percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office reports. 
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